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histories that follow. It has been shown that some
individuals have defects for auditory presentations;
others for visual. It is true that persons of good in-
telligence frequently are not hampered by a defect for
one or more types of memory; indeed, they may even
be unaware that it exists, for defect in one field often is
compensated by substitution in another field. Little is
known as yet of the relationship of some phases of mem-
ory to learning school subjects, and especially it might
be of great interest and value to study the role of recogni-
tion memory in reading.

To illustrate how widely ability in memory may vary
in one field, two cases are cited, one of great disability and
one of unusual ability in auditory rote memory.

Case 21. Henry J., 16 years old, was seen after he
had been in court on several occasions. The mental
examination proved interesting because it showed that
the boy was quite intelligent and in general capable,
but had a very specialized defect. The striking feature
of all the test work with this boy was the finding that
he was far below normal for his age in the matter of
rote memory. When a series of numerals was presented
to him auditorily he could not remember more than four.
A memory span for five numerals is expected of normal
eight-year-old children, but this boy failed to reach this
standard, though given numerous trials. His memory
span for numerals presented visually was not much
better. He succeeded here with five. Memory span
for syllables was likewise poor; the best record he was
able to make was repetition of fourteen syllables. On
the other hand, where ideas were to be recalled, that is,
where memory tests dealt with logical material, the
results were good. A passage presented auditorily and
containing twelve items was reproduced with the omission
of only one, and with fair verbal accuracy. The result